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CONSUMERS PAY THE COSTS OF TARIFFS 





ECONCMIC NATIONALISM is one of the 
most important questions which faces this 
country today. The policy which we followed 
since the War has been frankly national- 
istic so far as tariffs on imports were con- 
cerned. We forced our tariffs ever higher 
and higher and tried to substitute in every 
way possible domestic products for purchases 
from foreign countries. 


We DID not follow this policy to its 
logical conclusion, however, and produce 
only for the domestic market. Instead, we 
made every effort to retain the export market 
which the War had given us, and to expand 
it. We were able to follow this inconsistent 
policy only because we lent foreign countries 
much of the money with which to buy our ex- 
ports. When we refused to sell on credit 
any longer, the depression followed; and now 
it appears that many of the loans we made 
will never be repaid. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE of the foreign market 
is one reason why we must make such drastic 
reductions in our crop acreage. We can re- 
gain that market only if we are willing to 
buy some of the things that foreign countries 
produce in return for things we sell abroad. 


CONSUMERS ARE vitally affected by our 
tariff policies. High tariffs mean that 
many articles will be produced in this 
country at high prices which could be im- 
ported from other countries at much lower 
prices, They mean we will produce products 
that we are so poorly fitted to produce that 
even though we have to sell them at high 
prices, the workers engaged in producing 
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them will not be receiving any more income 
than if they were producing articles for 
export. Monopolies develop behind tariff 
walls. In the past, such monopolies have 
generally kept for themselves the benefits 
of reduced costs of production and have 
prevented improved methods from raising 
wages or reducing prices. High tariffs in 
the future may mean that such vested in- 
terests will be protected in continuing such 
an exploitative measure. 


CONSUMERS PAY the cost of tariffs 
Prices are higher; incomes are raised little 
cf “ety eli. High tariffs and economic 
nationalism mean that the people of the 
country as a whole are less well off than 
they would be if cooperating more with 
other countries. 


CONSUMERS, THEREFORE, should take an 
active part in the argument which is now 
going forward as to whether we should 
continue to follow our previous nationalis-~ 
tic course. Unfortunately, consumers are 
generally passive. They pay much less 
attention to what things cost them than 
to their incomes. Unless consumers are 
willing to defend their rights and interests 
in this field much more vigorously than in 
the past, it is quite probable that our 
nationalistic economic policy will continue 
to be dominated by the private interests of 
individual industries, instead of by the 
welfare of the people as a whole. 


Mordecai Ezekiel, 


Economic Advisor to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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PEACHES INTO $ $$ $$ $ $ 


How the cling-stone peach growers 











TWO hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand tons of cling- 
stone peaches went to market 
this year in California. Forty- 
five thousand tons stayed home. 
They stayed because their own- 


ers had agreed to leave them 
cn the trees -—— for a consid- 
eration. 


A FEW years ago 
that would have sounded 
like a strange story. 
It would have seemed 
gueer to leave peaches 
hanging on the trees, 
delikterately, and get 
paid for doing it, when 
the canners were ready to buy them. But 
it does not seem queer this year. The 
results are in the growers' pockets in the 
form of dollars. And in the canners' pock- 
ets: too. 


LAST YEAR the farmers got $6.50 a ton 
for the peaches they sold. They tried to 
sell all they could, but the way it turned 
cut they were able to sell only sixty percent 
of the No. 1 peaches they had grown, and 
their total income for the season was $90€.- 
000. 


THIS YEAR the A A A marketing agreement 
limited the canning of clingstone peaches to 
ten million cases. If there had teen no 
marketing agreement they would prokeatly heve 
cenned about thirteen million cases 


BUT the marketing agreement said they 
could can only ten million cases. So the al- 
location board divided up the ten million 
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among the farmers as fair-—- 
ly as they could. 


FCR these ten million cases, or 229,000 
tons, the growers got $20 a ton instead 
of the $6.50 they got last year. For the 
pecches they left hanging on the trees this 
yeer they got $15 a ton. So that their 
income for the 1934 season was five mil- 
licn dollars, twice as much as the highest 
estimate of what they could have got if they 
had keen able to sell their whole crop at 
the prices possible under the "every man 
for himself" system. 

THE CANNERS are Letter off. too. 1G 
was not < year of golden profits for them 
cut though they paid the growers a higher 
price under the marketing agreement their 
business is in far better condition than 
last year's forecasts promised. 

WHAT does the consumer pay for all 
this prosperity? We pay, according to the 
estimates, two cents more for each No. 23 


can cf clingstone peaches than we paid last 


year. That is an increase of about five to 
ten percent. To the grower that means a 
50C% increase over last year It means 


rescue from ruin. 
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FALSE BOTTOMS UP 


How to be sure you are getting all the fruit 
and vegetables you are paying for 








"A berry a pint pays the cost cof the 
crates," said an old adage among the growers 
of strawberries. What they meant was that 
if they could manage to put one less straw- 
kerry than full measure in each pint box the 
total saving for the season would be enough 
to pay their packaging costs. 


IT DOESN'T seem too 
average housewife to go 
But if she 
and one 


terrible to 
short 
short 
of grapes, 


the 


one straw- 


terry. goes 
bunch 
and one potato, 


one orange, 


one straw—- 
berry, 


peach, 


and 
and one onion, and 
every time she buys them, ii 
begins to come to something on her month's 
grocery bill. 


one 


THOSE DAYS are gone forever. The con- 
sumer does not have to be suspicious of every 
quantity she buys. Government Departments 
hammered away for years to get standard con- 
tainer legislation. They got enough of it 
to cover the main traps that existed at the 
time the actS were passed. There are new 
cnes now, and new regulations must be estab- 
lished to eliminate them. But here is what 
has been done for us so far. 


BASKETS AND hampers of 
the bigger sizes, and barrels, 
are made of established capa- 
cities and according to defi- 
rite specifications, so that 
no sizes can te mistaken for 
larger ones. "Climax" baskets 
for grapes are made only in 2- 
quart, 4-quart and 12-quart 
sizes, the dimensions of which 
are established by law. "Till" 
taskets, the oblong ones, 
made only in l- to 4- quart 
sizes. The small berryboxes, 


are 





75 odd shapes and sizes of 
hampers which confused buy- 
ers before standardization 
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though they can be of any shape the manu- 
facturer fancies, must stick to their con- 
ten*s of 1/2 pt., 1 pt., and 1 qt: So that 
no one is likely to pay for a quart and get 
a pint. 


THE GOVERNMENT approves these contain- 
ers, after a series of scientifically accur- 
rate tests and measurements. There is less 
and less trouble about lawbreaking. Manu- 
facturers have found that it does not pay 
to set up elaborate machinery for making a 
size of basket which must be scrapped when 
their rivals discover it and send samples in 
to the Department of Agriculture. 


CARDBOARD cartons and woven mesh bags 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Standard Container Acts of 1916 and 1928. 
It is since 1928 that the most progress has 
been made in their use for merchandising 
fruits and vegetables. They may be of any 
shape and size that are found profitable. 
How full they are filled is up to the judg- 
ment of the merchandiser. 


THERE IS one regulation 
to cartons and bags. 


that applies 
It is the 1913 "net 
weight" amendment of the Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906. It stipulates that the net weight 


of the contents must be printed on all pack- 
ages of food. 
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THE ONLY 


these various shaped and sized 


reason that 


cartons and bags present a con- 
sumer hazard is the consumer's 
own carlessness. How many of 
us search for the fine print 
that tells us the number of 
ounces in our package of dried 
apricots? How many of us check 
the weight of this week's pack-- 
age against the weight of last 
package at the same 


price? Row many of us weigh our 


week's 


ten-pound bag of oranges to see 
if it might be minus a pound or 
two? If consumers were known 
to be a careful lot, merchants 
try to sell them, 
reference to woight, 


would not 
without 








a-Standard sizes of Market_or Splint Baskets 





four tomatoes in a hardsom: 


green and red carton with a 


b-Three standard types and sizes of Berry Boxes 





c-Standard shapes and sizes of Hampers 





cellophane window in the top 

showing the tomatoes tempting- 

ly nested in strips of green tissue paper 
-- at double the price of the loose tomatces. 
They would know that no amount of lace pipel 
cculd blind us to the number of ounces in a 
box of cherries. 


THE DISTRICT 
cf weights and measures has kad to watch 


of Columbia department 
out for the new open mesh bag sale of oranges, 
too. They have found that some storekeepers 
open the bags and remove any oranges that mey 
be rotting and just tie up the bag again, 
trusting the customer's faith in the ten- 
pound label. Another practice they guard 
the consumers against is the use of small 


fruit and berry baskets for apples and 
peaches. It is unfair to sell large fiuit 
this way, it should be sold by pound or 
dozen. 


LOCAL LAWS are sometimes strict enough 


to cover all these small traps for the 


unwary consumer. If you want to protect 
those otkers who must buy in small quan- 
tities and yet are not informed of the 
dangers that wait for their scanty purses, 
Find out 
how exacting are your weights and measures 


regulations. 


work on your local officials. 


If they are loose, bring pres-— 
sure on your authorities to tighten them. 
If they are tight but are not enforced, 
get after your enforcement officers, see to 
it that they have enough appropriations to 
keep inspectors on the job, trat your legal 
departments are conscientious in their prose- 


cution of offenders. 


THEN there is always your last cefense. 
You can refuse to buy from storekeepers wh.o 
are not honest. If their weights anc 
are not dependable, if they do not 


give you itemized sales checks as proof of 


measures 


the purchase, you can use this final weapon. 
And it is a powerful one. 





at the price then it gets thrown 


away -- if it is perishable. Or 
it. gets stored away -- if it 
is not perishable. Even then 





LIBERAL DIET WOULD INCLUDE 305 QUARTS OF MILK OR ITS it may be thrown away later. 
EQUIVALENT YEARLY FOR EACH PERSON. 

WHAT COULD be used and what 
can be bought may be two very 


different things. 


IN THE last 50 years we have 
learned a lot about some simple 


) health needs. About the calories 

AN ADEQUATE DIET AT MODERATE COST WOULD INCLUDE 305 QUARTS bodies need to make them wo rk 
OF MILK OR ITS EQUIVALENT YEARLY FOR EACH PERSON. ; ; 

and play. About vitamins, and 


minerals, and other food elements. 





So that we can figure out how much 
of each we should have if we are 
to make our bodies function well 


A VERY important study of 
what should be in our diet has 








AN ADEQUATE DIET AT MINIMUM COST WOULD INCLUDE 260 QUARTS just been made by Dr. Stiebeling 
F MILK OR ITS EQUIVALENT YEARLY FOR EACH PERSON. 
— ae . of the Bureau of Home Economics 


.— of the Department of Agriculture 
Washington. This study gives the 
amounts and different kinds 
foods at four differenti levels 
nutrition and cost. 


AT THE bottom level is (1) 
A RESTRICTED DIET FOR EMERGENCY USE WOULD INCLUDE 155 QUARTS a "restricted diet for emergency 
OF MILK OR ITS EQUIVALENT YEARLY FOR EACH PERSON. ; ; ae 
use". This allows the minimun 
of foods the body needs, and but 
very little over for safety. Next 


comes (2) the “adequate diet at 


STORY OF MILK 


II minimum cost". This provides enough 
WE TALK a lot about surpluses of food of the different food elements to cover 
too much milk .... too much cheese .... average requirements for growing and main- 
too much butter. In a country that is taining healthy bodies and a fair margin 
consuming less of these valuable foods than for safety besides. The third, (3) "ade- 
other poorer countries and has so many people quate diet at moderate cost" is still 
who don't get any of them, what does it better. At the top is (4) the "liberal 
mean to talk of "surpluses"? diet" which includes different foods in such 
quantities and proportions as to give better- 
A "SURPLUS" in our system of market-— than-average nourishment. 
ing means something that won't sell at a 
price It may ke something for which there PICTURED above are the average amounts 
is great need. But if it can't be bought of milk we would use per person per year 
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if we lived on the four diets. These amounts 
do not take into account the milk from the 
cream of which our butter is made. 


MILK WE are actually consuming now 
lies somewhere between the amounts in the 
very lowest diet level and the second. 
Less than the amount recommended for an 
adequate diet. 


WE ARE not only consuming less milk 
than would be best for us, but we are not 
even producing enough to supply that ad- 
equate amount fully, another great expert 
on foods -=- Dr. Tolley of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration -- tells us. To 
get all the milk we would need to put every- 
one on "an adequate diet at moderate cost" 
we would need 15 million more cows than we 
now have. 


SO WHEN we talk about "surpluses" of 
milk, we are not talking about too much 
milk for our needs, but too much milk to 
sell at a price that justifies its sale. 


THERE ARE two explanations why there 
is this kind of a "surplus". One is that 
there are many people who cannot buy what 
they need, either because the price is 
too high or because their income is too 
low. The other reason is that we don't 
always plan our food budgets so that we 
get the best food value for our money or 
for our bodies. 


FIGURE OUT for yourself which of these 
two reasons for the milk "surplus" is the 
truest of you. We will come back to the 
first later. 
own food budget? 


Meantime, how about your 


HERE ARE some simple rules for getting 
enough milk into the food budgets of a 
typical family of five, with two moderately 
active adults and children about 3, 5, 
and 13 years old: 


5 ae If the family is forced to live 
on a restricted diet, (costing now 
around $23 a month) 25 to 30 cents 
of every food dollar should go for 
milk and cheese. 


2. If the family can afford an adequate 
diet at minimum cost, (about $32 a 
month) 30 to 35 cents of every food 
dollar should go for milk and cheese. 


Ss Families getting an adequate diet 
at moderate cost (about $51 a month) 
should spend 25 to 30 cents out of 
every food dollar. 


4. Finally, on the liberal diet, 
($59 or more a month) 30 cents of 
every food dollar would go for milk 
cheese, butter, and crean. 





QNE CHANNEL F_O_R 


S.ULR-P LE _UES M_I_L_K 





not getting any?. 





The depression has done 7,500,000 children out of the health that is due 
them. Are some of these children in your schools? Please find out and send 
the answers to these four questions to the Consumers' Guide, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. C.: 


How many children are getting milk each day in your schools? How many are 


How much milk is each child getting each day? 
If they are not getting enough, do you know why? 


Can you suggest anything to help them get more? 
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WHERE'S THE MONEY TO BUY FARM PRODUCTS? 


The U. S. Senate gets a line on what happened 
to the national income between 1929 and 1932. 





THE FIRST glow of dawn was spreading 


LEAST DEPRESSED by the depression, 


up into the night sky, as this farm truck this report says, wes property income. Take 
rolled around a corner of the barn and started interest, for example. The total income 
down the road toward the city. from interest went down only 3 percent. 


THE LOAD on the wagon was a good high 
one, for it represents the year 1932. Our 
farmers produced almost as much in that year 
as in 2929. 


BUT WHAT had happened since 1929 to 
their customers' capacity to pay for all that 
meat, and milk, and eggs and chickens, fruit, 
cotton, and other good farm stuff? 


NATIONAL INCCME shrank 40 percent be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, according to prelimi- 
hary figures submitted to the United States 
Senate by the Department of Commerce last 
month. 


THE FARMER riding on that truck, and 
his wage-earning customers in industry, 
had reason to be concerned about the high 
level which interest income had maintained, 


DAY'S END finds 
on its homeward way. 


us with the truck 
As the lights of the 

our farmer asks us 
to come in, sit down by the lamp in the kit- 
chen, and count what he has received for his 
load of produce. 


farm come into view, 


FARM PRICES, we 
source is’ the 


find 
Bureau of 


here our 
Agricultural 
1932 


(and 





WAGE INCOME, which is of 
great importance to the farmer, 
was particularly hard hit. The 
farmer needs his good customer, 
the wage worker. 


THE PICTURE opposite shows 
the industries for which wage = 
income could be estimated apart ‘ 
from salaries. 


week. 


In those four 
industries together, wage ear— 
ners' income had lost by 60 per- 
cent. 


| 
| 
| 


jhe roared. 


now", sai 








"Don't blame the city people", 


"T need fence! 


half cost. 
we get proper prices 
for our produce?" 


IT WORKS BOTH WAYS. 


Two Minnesota farmers 
who are in Washington 
were talking to us this 


"We been feeding you 
city people for years 


d 


one, "at 
Why don't 


Economics), averaged in 
about half of 1929. 


AND THE 1932 farmer's net 
income, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce report, 
was just over half of 1929. 


CURIOUSLY enough, the same 
food products was 
one of the four industries whose 
income was least hit by the down- 


of food and 


ward trend. 








| 


says the other. "How can they pay when they got no work?" 
There was a pause — and then a shout from the farmer who had spoken first. "I need machinery," 
I need paint on house! 
lence get right prices, and we put every factory in this whole country to work." 


! 
Let us farmers) 


| 
| 
! 
| 


aes Work, do they want? 
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TRANSPORTATION 
WAGE INCOME 











ns _ eee HERE IS OUR FARM na 


STARTING OUT FOR THE 
CITY WITH ITS LOAD OF 
PRODUCE 


Voir rhe farrier 
as he makes rhe rounas 
Of Mis customers 17) four 

great industries, ana 
learn why he found 
/? harder each year 
to a@spose Of AIs 
produce ata fir price 
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24. MORE FOODS 





WITH THIS issue we are reporting re- 
tail prices of a much larger list of foods 

24 in addition to the 
reported. 


14 previously 


OUR READERS now have a check on average 


prices of a more representative list of 
meats, breads, cereal products, fruits, vege- 
tables ---- both canned and fresh. 


TO INCLUDE these additional foods it 
has been necessary to omit prices on earlier 


dates. Only the most recent figures are 
given, but comparisons with previous re- 
ports are made where possible in the text. 


A more tnhorougn check on price changes in 
individual cities can be made by comparing 
prices in this issue with previous 
of the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 


issues 


THIS EXTENSION of our list of foods 
was made possible in part by the increased 
number of foods reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which source for 
retail price data. 


is our 


THE PURPOSE of this collection of re- 


tail prices is to present facts on the 


cost of foods bought by wage earners. Prices 


are secured from all types of stores --- 
neighborhood, downtown, department, andchain 
stores --- provided a large part of their 


patronage comes from wage earners. All 
types of services are included in the 
prices: "credit and delivery"; "cash and 
carry"; "cash and delivery". "Fancy" stores 


and the "low type" are not included. Milk 


prices are delivered prices only. 


ATTEMPT IS made to secure prices on 


standard grades, recognized brands, and 


quality products bought in considerable 
quantities from each store by the wage 
earning population of the city. Effort is 


also made to secure quotations on similar 
grades in different cities but local buying 
of consumers are taken into considerétion 

PRICES FROM individual stores and cities 
are comparable from one date to another, 
therefore, but are not necessarily con- 
parable with those from another store or 
in another city. 


WRITE US which kind 
you would prefer to have 
GUIDE: 
as published until this issue; 


of price reports 
in the CONSUMERS' 
14 foods with comparative prices 
or 38 foods 
with the latest prices only reported. 


CHANGES IN RETAIL AND FARM VALUES OF TYPICAL MONTHLY 
PURCHASES PER FAMILY OF CERTAIN FOODS 
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12.4 lbs. of beef; 
28.1 quarts of 
2:9 ibs. of 
1.9 lbs. of macaroni. 


These purchases include: 
of chicken; 
lbs. of butter; 1 lb. of cheese: 
44.2 lbs. of bread; 


5.1 dozen eggs; 
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2 ibs. of pork; 0.7 is. of lamb; 1.9 ibs. 
whole milk; 6.4 lbs. of evaporated milk; 5.5 
ce; 58.7 lb of potatoes; 22 lbs. of flour 





CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD PRICES 




















Average retail food prices in 5l)_cities Per Cent 
Kind of Food Jan.15 Jan.16 Jan.30 of chang. 
1935 1934 1934 ____in year _ 
--- Milk FOOD COST CONSU! 
hain Mid, qt. 10.4 oa 17.0 + 5.8 
heir Butter, lb. 26.8 2050 26.3 - 1.9 about a hal percen 
All Cheese, lb. ri 22.0 22.5 + 0.9 more on Jan y 3 é 
the Beef on January 16 an ° 
and Round steak, lb 24.9 24.4 24.5 - 1.6 to 12 percent more tha 
ores Rib Roast, lb. Rise 29.0 20.3 - 5.2 on January 1933 
Milk Chuck roast, lb. 15.3 14.8 14.8 - 3.3 
Pork The last column in this 
Choos, lb. 16.5 20.0 19.9 +20.6 table gives changes in 
Ss on Lard, lb. $.1 9.4 9.4 +16.0 individual food prices 
and Whole smoked ham, lb. -- -- br ca -- between the e 
rable Lamb and January 
wage Leg of lamb, lb. Shit eu. yee f os 
LE is Breast lamb, lb -— ~~ 9.3 - In the last two weeks of 
nilar Square chuck lamb, lb. -- = 16.0 _—~ January this year 
uying Poultry 
tion Kens, lb 21.4 22.4 4e00 + 4.6 MILK prices to farmers 
Eges, doz 32.4 £9.20 29.6 - 8.6 went up a cent per 100 
ities Bread pounds; to ccnsumers 
ther, White, lb. 6.4 7.9 7.9 +23.4 the price dropped 1/10 
com- Rye, lb. -- 8.6 8.5 — cent 
re or Whole wheat, lb -~ -- 8.5 oe 
Cereal_products BUTTERFAT farm prices ad- 
Flour, lb 2.9 4.7 4.7 +62.1 vanced 23 cenis a pound 
Macaroni, lb 14.7 15.6 15.5 + 5.4 consumers’ price went 
Wheat cereal, 2& oz.pkg. 22.4 24.2 24.2 + 8.0 up 4/5ths cent 
ports Vegetables_-_canned 
JMERS' Corn, #2 can 10.0 11.0 33 +11.1 3EEF brought f: 3 
‘ices, Peas, #2 can 2.6 15.0 16.] +27.8 | cents a_hundredweis 
foods Tomatoes, #2 can 3.6 9.9 0.4 +20.9 less; consume paic 
Yegetables_~ fresh 1/l0th cent per p 
Potatoes, lb 1.5 2.6 rae g +80.0 more for round 
Onions, lb pie 4.5 4.7 +74.1 and rib roast 
Cabbage, lb 2.9 4.7 4.5 +55.2 
Vegetables - fresh HOG prices to farmers 
Lettuce, head -—— _ 3.5 ~~ advanced 19 cents a hun- 
Spinach, lb. — am Tot “~ dredweight; chops were 
Carrots _ - 5.9 -- priced to ccnsumers 
Fruit -— canned ; 1/10th cent a lb. less 


Peaches, #2} can -- 17.6 iv 


= 





Pears, #24 can -- 8 wf 20.6 oa LAMB prices moved up; 
Pineapple, #24 can ~- -- 21.5 -— to farmers, 70 cents a 
) lbs. Fruit_- fresh hundredweight; to con- 
5.9 Apples -- -- G.2 = Sumer>, leg of lamb sold 
lour: Bananas, doz. 23.0 24.1 a + 0.9 at 1.2 cents a lb. mors 
Oranges, doz. ad | ere a1. + 2.6 














DAIRY PRODUCTS 


MILK dropped a tenth of a cent in price 
from January 16 to 30. CHEESE prices 
went up a half acent. BUTTER rose three- 
quarters of a cent. 


AT THE farm there has been little change 
in prices received for milk but prices 
of butterfat have been going up since 
the middle of December. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S average milk price climbed 
up two cents in two weeks and the New 
Orleans average rose 7/l0ihs of a cent. 
Prices dropped in six cities and were 
unchanged in the others. Prices of but- 
ter and cheese went up rather generally 
in most cities, 


RISE IN BUTTER and cheese prices is due 
to lower production in the past two 
months. They have been very low in re-= 

lation to prices of feed grains. Prob- 

aLly production will continue light for 
some time. 


A MONTH'S SUPPLY of dairy products for a 
typical American family (28.1 quarts of 
milk: 6.4 lbs. of evaporated milk; 5.5 
lts. of butter, and 1.0 lb. of cheese) 
cost ‘he consumer $5.24 on January 30. 
This is 30 cents more than ihe cost of 

19833. The farm value of the 

milk and butterfat used in meking these 

products rose 37 cents during this time, 
from $1.72 to $2.09. 


February, 


THIS IS a rise of 6 percent in retail 
prices and 32 percent in farm prices. 
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Average Retail Prices, January 30, 1934 
| Milk | Butter 























































































































Cheese 
Markets l(qiart | (pound) | (pound) _ 
United States _{__11.0_ |__26.3._|__22.5_ 
Atlanta ‘iS | 2? 8 1 218 
Baltimore Ss |__11.0__|__27.4 | _ 24.4. 
Birmingham |_13.5_|_ 29.1 | 19.6 _ 
a ie ae Fee x ae ee 
Bridgeport ___|__14.0__|__28.1 |. _28.0_ 
Buffalo Ss |__n.o_|__25.3__|_ 23.8. 
Butte sss | .o | 24.2 | 19.1 
Charleston ____{__14.0_|_26.0__{_19.4 
Chicago_ _|_10,0 | 26.5 | 24.9 
ee a a ee a a 
Cleveland __|_ 9.5 |_ 27.3. | 25.4, 
Columbus |__ 9.0 | _ 27.1 | 23.5 
Dallas |__8.0 |_24.8 |_ 20.2. 
Denver | 10.0 |_27.9 | 23.6 
Detroit |_10.0_|_26.6__|__23.4 
Fall River |_32,.0 |_ 27.2 | 24,2 
Houston rae ee Re 
Indianapolis |__9,0 |_ 26.4 | 20.5 __ 
Jacksonville ps ee a 
Kansas_City __ _]_10.0 |_25.7. |__19.9 
Little Rock |_12.0_|_25.2_ | 20.0 _ 
Los Angeles_____/_10.0 | 25.5 | 22.3 
Louisville —s|_11.0 | _ 26.6 | 20.9 
Manchester |_1.0_/_26.6 |_24.1 
Menphis |_a2.0_|_26.4 |__18.1_ 
Milwaukee |__9.0 !_ 26.3. | _ 23.1 
Minneapolis ____|__ 9.0. | 24.4 | 21.0 
Mobile __ Se ae Fe 
Newark rr ae ae re 
New Haven |_14.0_/_27.4_ |_29.1 
New Orleans_ ___|_.10.2_ | 26.1. |_ 19.6 
New_York |_12,0 | 28.1 |_ 26.5 _ 
Norfolk . |_ 14.0 | 25.9 | 18.0 
Onaha |_9.0 |_ 24.8 | 20.6 
Peoria |_10.2 |_24.6 |_ 20.8 
Philadelphia __|__11.0 | 29.3 | 27.7 _ 
Pittsburgh ‘ite. | 2eo | 285. 
Portland, Me. _|__11.3__|_ 27.8 | 24.6 _ 
Portland, Ore. _|_10.0 | 25.4 | 20.5 _ 
Providence | 13.0 | we 249 
Richnond _-__|_ 12.0. | 27.8 | 20.8 _ 
Rochester ra eee 
St. Louis |_32.0 |_.26.5 | 20.7 _ 
St. Paul nl ...| 8 2...| 23.2... 
Salt Lake City _|_10.0 |,_23.6 | 15.1 
San Francisco \ allt 0..|.20.0 |. 26:8... 
Savannah | Te Wee / ae | ie 
Scranton eres ae 
Seattle |_10.0_|_27.7_|__19.8 
Springfield, J11./_10.0 | 26.5 | 20.4 . 
Washington, D. ¢./_ 13.0 | 27.9 | 244 _ 











Average Retail Prices, January 30, 1934 
| Flour \Macaroni |Wheat cereal 






































































































































































































































Markets | (pound) |_(pound) | (23 oz. pkg. 
United States __|__4.7_|__15.5 | 24.2 
Atlanta |__ 5.4 |__ 16.6 | 25.6 
Baltimore |_ 4.6 |_ 15.6 | 23.7 
Birmingham |__4.8 | 14.8.) 24.9 
Boston sal 5.0 | a. | 24.3 
Bridgeport |_5.2 | 15.5 | o0.7 
Buffalo = ae a 
Butte et eae es 27.7 
Charleston,S.C. | 5.3 45.2 | 26.2 
Chicago |__ 4.5 |_ 15.4 | 24.7 
Cincinnati |__ 4.3 |_ 15.3 | 21.7 
Cleveland |__ 4.5 |__15.8 | 23.0 
Columbus | 4.3 | 16.6 | 25.6 
Dallas | 4.7. | 15.4 _| 24.4 
Denyer | 4.0 |__16.8 23.9 
Detroit | 4.3.| 13.5_| 24.0 
Fall River |__.5.0 16.6 _| 22.9 
Houston a s.: 11.9 | 21.9 
Indianapolis _|__4.3 16.9 | 25.7 
Jacksonville _|__5.2 | _13.6 | 25.6 
Kansas_City | 4.2 |_ 16.5 _| 24.4 
Little Rock | 4.7 16.1 | 27.9 
Los_ Angeles | 4.4 | 14.5 | 24,1 
Louisville | 5.2 144 | UD 
Manchester ___|__5.4 | 17.9 | 25,5 
Memphis Lalit | Se | 24.9 
Milwaukee |_4.5 | 146 | 23.7 
Minneapolis_ | 4.5 |__ 12.9 | 22.9 
Mobile Lentil DN aKa | 24.1 
Newark |__4.8 | 16.6 | 22.7 
New Hayen | 4.4 | 16.4 | 23.8 
New Orleans | 5.4 | 8.9 | 24.6 
New York |_5.0 | _16.5 | 23.3 
Norfolk | 47! i152! 246 _ 
Omaha bth | 5e e | 25.1 
Peoria | 46 = se 25.6 
Philadelphia | 4.9.|_15.4 | 22.5 
Pittsburgh \___- 4,4 |___15.3_| 23.4 
Portland, Me. | 4.6 |. 37.1.1 24.4 
Portland, Ore. _|__ 3.2.) 17.2 | 24.1 
Providence. j___4.9_|___17.3_| oe 
Richmond a ae ee £3. 
Rochester arin ta 25.0 
St._Louis |__4.6 |__17.1 | 25.2 
St. Paul |__ 4.5 |__ 14.1 24.4 
Salt Lake City. |__.3.6_|__17.1 | 25.5 
San_ Francisco 4.7 | 15.7 | 24.5 
Savannah _ 5.3 |__15.8 24.5 
Scranton 4.9 | 16.3 23.5. 
Seattle 4.4 |_ 14.5 25.4 
Springfield.J1L.|__4.5_|__16.0_ 25.3 
Washington, D.c.|___5.2_|___15.3 23.7 











CEREAL PRODUCTS 


NO CHANGE occurred in the average re- 
tail price of flour or WHEAT CEREAL 
during the two weeks ending January 
39. MACARONI prices were reported 
1/10th of a cent a pound lower. 


WHEAT PRICES both at the farm and in 
the wholesale markets rose a little 
in January. The farm price aver- 
aged 69.4 cents a bushel in January 
compared with 67.3 cents in December, 
1933, and 32.9 cents in January. 1933 


SEVERAL FACTORS have accounted for the 
increase in wheat prices over last 
year. The 1933 domestic crop was 
small and prospects are for gine 
poor yields of winter wheat. Ac 
has been reduced by the aii ct 
control program. The lower value 
of the dollar in foreign exchang 
has also tended to bolster up prices. 
In addition. prices of wheat products 
have been increased by the processing 
tax of 30 cents a bushel. This comes 
to about half a cent on the retail 
price of a pound loaf of white bread. 


HIGHER PRICES consumers are paying this 


year for wheat products are a resul 


at least in large measure af 
decidedly higher prices to the wheat 
farmer. 
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RYE and WHOLE WHEAT 


SINCE THESE figures were collected 


BREAD 


BREAD commonly sell 
for higher prices than WHITE BREAD, 
in spite of the fact that the wholesale 
prices of rye flour and whole wheat 
flour are lower than the wholesale 
prices of white flour. 


THIS IS probably due mainly to the fact 


that the quantity of white bread sold 
is much greater than the 
bread. 


quantity of 
rye or whole wheat It can 
therefore be made more cheaply and the 
percentage of loss is smaller. 


PRICES ON January 30, compared with January 


16 show rye bread 1/10th of a cent 
lower. There has been no change in the 
average price of white bread for sev= 
eral weeks. There have been small 
changes in several cities... 
of them downward. 


the majority 


some 
leading bakers in Baltimore have upped 
their prices. Immediately the higher 

prices were announced, women's organi- 
zations demanded from the kakers an 
exolanation of the increases. The 


Consumers' Counsel sent them this mes- 
sage: 
"These alert organizations of women 


are setting an example to the women 
of the country who are our main buyers 
of foodstuffs, in insisting that in- 
dustry shall justify every cent of 
increase in the prices of foods under 
the recovery program." 


ARE STILL waiting to hear why con- 
sumers in Jacksonville, Florida, have 
to pay such high average prices. 


Average retail prices, January 30, 1934 





| White | 


Rye | 


Whole wheat 
































































































































































































































Markets | (pound) | (pound)| (pound) 
United States wee Oe ee 
Atlanta aw 3 ae 2 ee 
Baltimore So tae 9.7 
Birmingham | __-8.6_|__10.0 8.7 
Boston __ aes oe 8.1 
Bridgeport af a 2 8.2 
Buffalo |__8.3.|__8.0 | 8.8 
Butte | 83] 8.6 8.3 
Charleston, S.C. 9.0 |___9.3 9.7 
Chicago 6.8 |__ 7.5 8.8 
Cincinnati |__6.7.|__ 8.6 | 9.1 
Cleveland  ___|__6.9 |__7.5_| 7.7 
Columbus ‘eset nsdiallt ol 8.3 
Dallas ‘iM | 7.9 
Denver minted maclell.t 7.6 
Detrojt \ caccdlllies! acl  cunethaM 
Fall River inital A aithelles 7.9 
Houston |_ 7.8 |_ 8.0 | 7.9 
Indianapolis | cit | i 7.5 
Jacksonville |__9.7 |__ 9.8 | 10.0 
Kansas City  __|__8.1_|___8.5_| 8.8 
Little Rock |_s.6]| 9.8 | 7.9 
Los_Angeles ciel | liad 7.9 
Louisville rime re 7.8 
Manchester | ees | 8.4 | B.2 
Memphis atl nuit! 8.6 
Milwaukee _ \ ee | a 
Minneapolis | _8.3 | 8.9 | 9.4 
Mobile | “2 oe TS ae oo 
Newark mae ee 9.8 
New Haven es ae ee 8.5 
New Orleans |___7.9 8.5 | 9.4 
New York = oe Se ae 
Norfolk |__8.2_|__8.6_| 9.0 
Qnaha 8.4.) 8.1 | 1.2 
Peoria mies 8.8 
Philadelphia 8.5 |_ 9.5 _| 9.9 _ 
Pittsburgh  ___|__ 8.1 |__ 8.6 | 9.1 
Portland, Me. |___7.7 9.2 | 8.6 
Portland, Ore. _|___ 8.3 9.4 8.6 _ 
Providence “ae 8.2 8.4 
Richmond ____|__— 8.4 8.5 9.3 
Rochester 8.1 8.0 8.8 
St. Louis Ta 8.0_| 8.9 
St. Paul 8.4/8.7 | 9.1 
Salt Lake City 7.3_|__9.3_| 7.9 
San Francisco 5.2 | 9.0 | 8.8 
Savannah 9.3 9.4 | 9.8 
Scranton 9.2 | 9.5 | 9.4... 
Seattle |__ 8.6 9.5 | 8.4 
Springfield, I11.|___7.7 9.0 | 9.5. _ 
Washington, D.c. |__8.3_|__ 8.9 | 9.1. 


























Averate Retail Prices, January 30, 1954_ 





ee eee ree 


|Round steak! Rib roast|Chuck roast 


















































































































































Markets |__ (pound) _|_(pouna)_|__ (pound) __ 
United States | 25 | wm) | ws 
a ee a a a 
Baltimore = . eee Sl a 
Birmingham ___|____ 27.6 |__20.2 | _ 14.9 
a ne. a ee | 
Scideenect.........| 29.1... 22.8. | 17.7... 
Buffalo on ae * a 
Butte [ae eee eee 
Charleston,S.C.| 0 EE ae ae 
Chicago —_ a . 
Cincinnati ? oe a 
ee aa oe a 
Columbus |__— 26.0 | 20.1 | 6.0 
Tae . 2 < eo 
ae oe | a 
DUE TORE icon anne. |.39.9..|____ 18.1... 
Fall River = a =e ae 
Houston | tO | 20.5 13.2 
Indianapolis __|___25.8_ _|___20.1_ _|_._16.1_ 
Jacksonville _|___23.5__/__19.9_ |____15.0 __ 
Weeees Cite | .....20.7...| ..19.2_.|.....15,.7.. 
Little Rock _|____23 — - ie 7 
Los Angeles an0. | ts | i424 
Louisville —_ + eee a 
Manchester | 9) A | 20.1. | = Oe 
Memphis = Se ees oe 
Milwaukee J oe oe, 14.8 
Minneapolis _|____ 22.3. | 18.4.) 14.9 
Mobile | 1? ae 2 13.6 
Newark na | 
New Haven | a * oe © oe 
New Orleans = ea - 14,5. 
New York m4 | gs, | ‘2 oo 
Norfolk i a oe a 
Omaha | 207 | 315.5 | 12.3 _ 
Peoria | a *. | 
Philadelphia __| 26.9 |__ 25.5 __| 17.5 
Pittsburgh | 23.8 |__19.8__| 14.8 
- Portland, Me. | os oe Te ce 
Portland, Ore, | . —: ? oo: 
Providence 29.6 | 21.7 | 15.9 
Richnond | eo oe oe ee 
Rochester | _22.0 | 318.7 | 14.2 
St. Louis = eae ee 
St. Paul ea See Se 
Salt Lake City | 20.8 |__ 16.5 |__ _13.2 
San Francisco __| 7 —— . oe 14.4 
Savannah |__ 23.1 |_23.7_|_ 14.8 
Scranton | Cs ee a: 
Seattle a eae 16.1 
Springfield,I11|__22.3_|__15.1_ |___12.4_ 
Fashington,D.C.| 24.6 _|__ 21.4 | 14.0 





BEEF 


CHUCK BEEF price for the country was 
quoted the same for January 350 
as January 16. Four other cuts 
each went up 1/10th of a cent a 
pound; sirloin steak at 28.2 cents 
and plate beef at 10,0 cents. 


WHOLESALE PRICES of practically all 
grades and classes of cattle in- 
creased during January in spite 

of heavy marketings. The average 

for the month was higher than a 

year earlier. This is the first 

monthly average to be higher than 


the year before since July, 1932. 


SOME REDUCTION in supplies of both 
beef and pork is expected during 
the next few months and prices 
are likely to go up soon. 


alien 





PORK 


PORK CHOPS and LARD prices show practical- 
ly no chance from January 16 to January 
30. WHOLE HAM has not 
reported. 


been previously 


/M°NG THE new items included in the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics retail price list 
are picnic hams, loin roast, and salt 
pork. The average price of picnics on 
January 30 was 11.8 cents loin roast, 
15.6 cents; salt pork, 13.6 cents. Sliced 
ham averaged 31.6 cents, compared with 
17.1 cents for whole hams, and sliced 
bacon was quoted at 23.7 cents. 


THE MORE complete price data will not only 
give consumers a better picture of the 
pork market, but will be especially use- 
ful in studying the spread hetween farm 
and retail values. Price statistics for 
this purpose have always been inadequate 
except in a few cities where special 
studies are being made ty the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


SINCE JANUARY 30 the wholesale prices of 


hog products have risen sharply due to 
smaller market 
lief Luying, and an increased processing 
tax on hog slaughter. Prices of 
hogs have also risen in February 


receipts, government re- 


live 
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Average Prices, January 30, 1934 



















































































































































































\Chops \Lard |Whole smoked 
Markets (pounds) | (pounds) |ham(pounds' 
United States |_ 19.9 | 9.4 | 17.1 
Atlanta |_19.9 |_9.4 | 16.1 
Baltimore os | es 16.8 
Birmingham | 16.8 | 8.4 16.2 
Boston |_39.1 |__9.7__| 17.8 
Bridgeport a ee 17.3 
Buffalo rims 16.6 
Butte |_19.3 |. 10.5 __| 17.4 
Charleston, iA | 2 | ee 
Chicago eee 16.3. __ 
Cincinnati = ee 14.8 
Cleveland |_19.9 | 10.8 | 16.9 
Columbus |_19.5 _|__8.5__| 15.9 
Dallas = See ee 
Denver | 19.1 __| 9.5 | Wy ae 
Detroit i 
Fall River |_19.5 | 8.9 | 17.5 
Houston i | oe) 
Indianapolis / we | oe | UU 
Jacksonville ___|__17.7._|_10.4__|___16.6 
Kansas City 72 | 28 |e 
Little Rock |__37.3._|__9.9__| 17.0 
Los_Angeles | 23.5 | 9.7 | 17.2 _ 
Louisville = ae, ee 
Manchester 18.8 | 9.2 | 18.4 
Memphis ere a 
Milwaukee |_19.6 | 9.4 _'____ 15.6 
linneepolis oe ) So. ee 
Mobile ne’ SY aa 
Newark -_— ee Y oe 
New Haven =. oe 19.6 
New Orleans |_18.6 | __ 8.5 17.6 
New_York Ta’ a." 
Norfolk |_18.5 _|__ 9.0 |____15.9 
Omaha Sa * Sa. 
Peoria 2) eae ee 2 2 
Philadelphia \ 23.9. }_10.0_' 18.2 
Pittsburgh |_19.8 | 30.0 |____16.6 
Portland, Me. a eee 
Portland, Ore. | 22.4 | 10.5 | 18.9 
Providence |_22.5 |_9.4 | 37.8 
Richmond |_ 20.0 !_ 9.9 |___16.8 
Rochester | 21.9 9.1 | 16.8 
St. Louis _|_17.8 7.8 | 16.6 
St. Louis 18.1 Se oe 
Salt Lake City 21.2 10.3__|___18.2 
San Francisco 26.3 ea ao 
Savannah 16.5 10.4 | 15.9 
Scranton 21.9 a ae 
Seattle 25.0 oa Ye 
Springfield, I11.|_16.9 Te ae 
Washington, D. c.|_ 20.7 |. 9.1 |. 17.4 
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mame Average Retail Prices_on January 30, 1934 
swe lLeg of lamb|Breast lamb|Square chuck 
unds) Markets (pound) | (pound) | (pound) 
: United States | 22.7. | 9.3. | 16.0 
— Atlanta |__ 21.9 | 10.9 | 15.1 
8 Baltimore —  < ae ee | 16.4 
a Birmingham ee SS eee eee 14.7 LAMB 
+8 Boston | 23.2___| 9.3 | 13.0 
=i Bridgeport | 25.8___| 6.8 | <a 
8 Buffalo | oo. 9.6 | 18.8 | 
+4 Butte a a 14.8 FOUR CUTS of lamb are now re- 
3 __ Charleston,S.C. | 24.2 | 10.7. | 16.4 ported by the Bureau er 
— Chicago | 24.4 | 8.4 | 19.1 Statistics. Formerly only leg 
+8. Cincinnati | 24.5. _|__13.5 | 19.0. __ of lamb prices were collected. 
=o Cleveland |____23.9 | 8.8 | 20.0 _ GIVE here for the first won 
——— Columbus i «oo _— * 2 a! oe the prices of two cheaper cuts: 
0 Uo | 90. 4. salle ee: |S eo ae breast and sienna seaside bie 
2h Denver 20.4 | yf GPR LS..2 average retail price of rib 
ot Detroit 24.1 | 10.3 20.5 chops was 238.7 cents a pound. 
oe Fall River | i 8.8 13.4. 
=3.. Houston 21.9 | 9.6 13.2 LEG OF LAMB price for the country 
+t. Indianapolis. __ 295.3 | 10.2 18. 7 went up 1.2 cents from rene 
-8___ Jacksonville 21.2 | 9.0 a 14.1 16 to January 30. Changes in 
4 Kansas City 21.6 | 9.9 s 14.6. prices of other cuts are not 
so Little Rock a 14.6 known. 
22 Los_Angeles 2.5.....| 8.9 | 14.2 _ -_ ae 
2 Louisville ad 26.8 _|___12.5 | 18.5___ PRICES OF ‘these our cuts wi : 
4. Manchester | 24.0 _| ne | US a A ome possible a much eo 
3 Memphis | 21.6 | 9.7 | 13.5 parison of farm and oity prices 
6 Milwaukee es 24.1 | 7.8 | 17.8 This will be useful in studying 
— Minneapolis | 20: ] | 7.4 | US is Sa costs of jaunts distribu 
oe | Mobile |____21.9 |___10.9 | 14.9 tion, and marketing, For sev 
-8__ | Newark | 25.9 | 9.3 | Le: eral years veavanionn of Agst~ 
S__ New_ Haven | 23.8 | oe 18.3 cultural maennne has pyeaaaes 
o__ New_Orleans | ie | we 4 | 13.) retail prices of Practically 
3 New_York 23.6 | 9.3 15.1 all cuts of eee 8 New York 
2 Norfolk 22.4 | 8.4 12.0 City. The material has been 
2 Omaha 13.3... 6.5 13.0 useful in showing up anes 
1 Peoria 21.4 | 9.8 16.9 changes and trends in —— 
a Philadelphia 24.6 _|___ 6.4 16.0 for meat. We hope within a 
$ Pittsburgh 24.5 | LO | 1 Ape few weeks we can combine bose 
+ Portland, Me. 226 10.9 14.6 results of a York whiaeias 
a Portland, Ore. __| ao 7 9.2 16.6 with an analysis of meat prices 
oad Providence | 23.0 9.2 14.4 in other parts of the country 
8 Richmond 23.6 10.7 16.4 to show the spread between farm 
aan Rochester 21.0 9.4 16.7 market prices of live animals 
S_. St. Louis 25.35 ne 17.0 and the retail prices of the 
2 St._Paul 19.8 | Heit | 16.0 meat obtained from them, 
a Salt_Lake City aS ae ae 15.6 
a San Francisco 24.0 | _3.3_ | 14.7 
— Savannah = Se ee ee 15.1 
4 Scranton eT ee ae 18.0 
o_ Seattle |__23.6 | 10.8 _| 18.0___ 
a Springfield, Ill. a | 14.8 
on Washington,D.c._|___22.3. | 8.1 | 16.0 

alta 








POULTRY 


. 


CONSUMERS' PRICES of HENS went up 4/10ths of 
a cent a pound and EGG prices went down 
3/l0ths of a cent a dozen during the two 
weeks ending January 30. 


CHANGES IN egg prices were very different 
in the various cities and several reported 
rather substantial advances which are un- 
usual at this time of year. 


BIGGEST INCREASES reported were in Scranton, 


5.3 cents; Pittsburgh, 3.8 cents; San Farn- 
cisco, 3.0 cents; Philadelphia 2.1 cents: 
Butte, 2.1 cents. 


SOME OF the irregularity in egg prices may 
have been a result of the unusual weather 
conditions. Cold spells such as occurred in 
the East in January and February lead to 
smaller egg production and the supply of 
local eggs is reduced. 


LOW PRODUCTION of eggs and fairly heavy con= 
sumption are in prospect for the next few 
months. The situation on poultry is dif- 
ferent. Both storage stocks and current 
supplies are plentiful. 


FARM PRICES of chickens have also been in- 
creasing since the middle of January and egg 
prices have continued to drop. 


— en 













































































































































































Average Retail Prices, January 30, 1934 

| Hens | Eggs 
Markets | (pound) (dozen) 
United States | __22.6 _ * ae 
Atlanta a Se 
Baltimore | __ 25.9 | 320, 
Birmingham _ | 19.1 | 29.3 
Boston aT ee 39.5. 
Bridgeport —S|__25.5_|___ 37.4 
Buffalo datle tA 1 Ss 
Butte __|___19.0___| 28.1 __ 
Charleston, S. Cc. | 22.1 | 29.4 
Chicago | 24.3 | 31.0 
Cincinnati |__ 25.1 | 29.2 
Cleveland =” a * oe 
Columbus_ mae eee hl 
Dallas sisisilk aunisilnall = Te 
Denver 7 oe a 
a a 
J a a or 
Houston. _| 23.0. _|____ 29.5 
Indianapolis 0S : ae = 
Jacksonville gh 21.6 32.4 
Kansas_City a ee a 
Soo! ke oo | Ar eee 7 ey SN 
Los_ Angeles — * a. 
Louisville |___19..7 27.3 
Manchester | 25.4 2028... 
Memphis ee | 
Milwaukee a Soe 28.1 
Minneapolis | 20.3 | 25.7 
Mobile j___18.8 _| 28.0 
Newark |___ 25.6 __| 34.9 
New Haven ee oe See 
New Orleans | 20.1 | 2B 
New York a. a oe * 
Norfolk ___|___23.5 | 30.9 
Omaha |.16.9 _|____ 23.9 
Peoria a 19.0. | 25.8 
Philadelphia ____|___27.4___|___33.9 
Pittsburgh | 25.2 | 36.4 
Portland, Me. 24.8 | 35.1 
Portland, Ore. | 21.8 || _22.1 
Providence .______|__25.6 __|___36.5___ 
Richmond __ ____|___25.1 |____29.5 
Rochester -_" 30.4 
St. Louis |__20,.9 _|____27.5 
St. Paul | __20.8 |___. 25.8 
Salt Lake City __|___21.7.___/____ 22.0 
San Francisco zs a 
Savannah ae ee ee ae 
Scranton 25.9 S29 
Seattle | al 25.1 
Springfield, Ill. _/__17.4 —_— F 
Washington, D. C,. A MP 33.3 
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TAIL prices of 


corn peas and tomatoes all 
went up during the two weeks 


January 30. Corn, 1/10th 


which are marked 





VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


THESE THREE 
the first time on Janyary 30, 
previous prices are available for com- 


vegetables are quoted for 


so no 
parison. From now on, however, 
will be availatle and should ke of 
considerable interest to consumers. 


prices 


ALL MARKETS offer lettuce, 
carrots the year 
tecome important in the well-balanced 
Giet. M.ny consumers will } 


spinach, and 
round. They have 


ke interested 

in a recent publication of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture (No.167), "A Fruit 
and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consun- 

ers" which tells how to pick the test 

quality. 


FOUR TYPES of lettuce appear in most mar- 

kets: the crisp head, the butter head 
and leaf lettuce. Most 
the crisp-head type is of the New 


.o) 


oS or romaine 

of 

York variety, erroneously called Iceturg 
The butter—head lettuce is represented 
ty Big Boston and White Big Boston. 

Romaine has an elongated head 
leaf, stronger 


a coarser 
flavor. Leaf lettuce 


does not head. 
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|Lettuce|Spinach| Carrots 
Markets ss |_ (head) | (pound) |__ (bunch) _ 
Unitei States _|__8.5 |_7.7. |. 5.9 
Atlanta ST Ce A ee oo 
Baltimore oe ee <n ee 6.5 
Birmingham a ee ee ee ee 
PORNO | | 8S) 6S 
Bridgeport _ ee ae rs 10 t= SR) a A ©, 
Buffalo = Ss_—Sss|— 8.1 | 8.0) 6.4 
ee aE Ts eS a 72. 
Charleston, S.C 9.3. 8.9. 3.4 
Chicago in * a 
Cincinnati ae Pe oe 
| a, ane Fe Se en - - ay ca Pe 
Columbus |_9.3 | 9.2 | 
Se ae Se ae, ae 
Denver wr eae Fe D 5.8 
Detroit a * oe ee 
Fall River ao - ee Se ae 
Houston |_68 | 5.2/4.9 
Indianapolis JE = ae a! 0: 5 | 
Jacksonville eee to 
Kansas City | 7.7 | cS: an re oe! a 
Little Rock | 5.4/5.0! 5.2 
Los Angeles - ee A = 2a pe Ra 5: 
Louisville | Pi ) a 
Manchester ____|_11.0.|__9.2.|____7.4_ 
Memphis 7.9 4.9. |... 6.1} 
New Haven | J ee 2 6.9 
New Orleans | 8.0 | 26) 3.6 | 
New York nls @..| 8. |.....8.9 
Norfolk =e ae ae A 
Omaha = Sa <2 eee ee 
Peoria ai ® 1 O97 | ¢5 _ 
Philadelphia ae) £2). £2 
Pittsburgh | 9.6] 65! 5.8. 
Portland, Me. Ao. | oe |) ee 
Portland, Ore. | 7.9 |. 7.4/3.9 
Providence |__9.8 | _8.2 |. 8:8. 
Richmond = ae Sef 
Rochester _— eam es ae Oe 
ee i, * a ho 
St. Paul oa | i 
Salt Lake City |__7.8 |. 9.2 | 4.9 
San Francisco ~ ee ee es 
Savannah | 8.8 | 8.3 (oe 
Scranton | 10.0 | Be ‘A eS 
Seattle ot 1 oe | 4.4 
Springfield, 111.|_ 8.2! 85 | 7.0 
Washington, D.c. |__9.8 | 7.8 | < 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


POTATOES AND ONIONS cost consumers slight- 
ly more on January 30 than two weeks 
earlier. Average prices of the former 





PUOVE LOMO) 6 25k jen.) a ee eee | ee as increased 1/10th of a cent a pound; 
Peo the latter, 2/10ths. Supplies of 
4.4. both are smaller than usual. 


4.4 Cabbage prices on the other hand drop- 
5.7 ped 2/l0ths of a cent a pound during 
3 the two weeks. 
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bY CANNED 


the rules for getting your money's 
one of the most popular food fisies 


DJ YCU just ask «5 ( lmcn”’? back Salmon, and theve is mere of 
Or do you ask for acelin any other salmon. Cheapest of 
quality? Or a certa ice Salmon, also called Doz Salmcen. 


ALL canned salmon comes from the Pacific A CAN lakteled just "Salacn" is almost 
Coast. There are five distinct species of certain to ke one of tie cheaper varieties. 
the fish, called ty different names, and they 
sell for different prices tecause of their "ALASKA SALMIN" or "Columkia River Sal- 
different quality. Latels on the can usually mon" on the lakel tells merely the place 
show which variety of fish you are gettinz -= where = fish were caught, not the variety 
Chinook Salmon, Red Salmon, Coho Salmcn, Pink or gra 
Salmcn, Chum Saincn 





ALL these grade I zon are whole= 

CHINOOK Saimon, the larg the trite, some food and very n itious. The differ- 
ranks first in cuality and i ice. Othe ence in grade and price ; 2 r of color, 
names: King Salmon, Tyee Salmon, icinnotd texture and flavor ie kevt grades have 
Salmon, Spring Salmen. The |} hinook is deeper color, firrer flech. 
the spring catch, sometimes so lakeled, and 
sometimes labeled "Fancy". The latel "Choice A CAN of salmon 
Salmon" usually means the fall catch, which fish and a little salt. 
is good but not as good as the spring catch. is from the salmca flesh. 


RED Salmon comes second in cuality and SALMON is canned as 
in price, but it may sell for only half the cans, or halfepouna cans. 
price of Chinook. Other names: Sockeye Sal- given on the latkel. 
mon, Blueback Salucn. run a little short o 

an ounce short, 

COHO, or Si i] r M2iium Red tells. 
Salmon, is third in price, a few cents iess TO BE sure cf what you 
than Red. Fourth comes Pink Salmon, or Hump- ALWAYS READ THE LAEEL ON THE CA 


From 1Tes cf Home fconomics and Food ani 
Drug Administration, Jnited States Devar:i- 
zent of Agriculture 








